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expectancy, while he was waiting to see how the plot [to kidnap Achaeus]
would work out, [that he had been unable to sleep; so] he had dismissed
his suite and had sat up in his tent on the alert, with no one in attendance
save for two or three aides-de-camp. And now, when Cambylus and his
party entered and deposited Achaeus, [captive and] bound, on the floor,
the amazingness of this spectacle gave Antiochus such a shock that he was
smitten with aphasia. It was a long time before he could utter a word, and,
when his feelings did at last find vent, their first manifestation was a surge
of sympathy which made him burst into tears.

'If we are to try to interpret this psychological reaction of Antiochus's,
my own diagnosis would be that he was overwhelmed by a conviction of
Man's impotence to guard against, or even reckon with, the deadly strokes
of Fortune. Here lay Achaeus, nephew of Laodice [II] the wife of Seleucus
[II], husband of Laodice the daughter of King Mithradates [III of Pontic
Cappadocia], and ruler de facto till yesterday of all [the dominions of the
Seleucid Dynasty] north-west of Taurus. The citadel of Sardis, in which
he had established himself, was deemed to be the strongest fortress in the
World by the common consent of his own troops and his adversaries. And
now here he was, lying bound on the floor, absolutely in the power of his
enemies, before the news of this extraordinary event had had time to
reach a soul beyond the immediate participants.'1

This account of a matter of historical fact which occurred in the Hel-
lenic World in the third century B.C. has an unmistakable fictional com-
panion piece in the following passage near the close of a post-Modern
Western novel which, as its author tells us in his preface, was finished
by him in July 1908. The mise-en-scene here is not a tent but a bedroom,
and the prone figure is not a prisoner, alive tonight, who will be put to
death tomorrow, but a corpse from which the life has already departed.
The figure standing silent and unnerved is, in this tableau, not a man's
but a woman's, and she is not the prone figure's rival for a crown; she
is his deserted" wife who 'had not seen him for thirty-six years'. But the
shock is no less great, and its elemental cause is the same overwhelming
sense of Man's defencelessness against Fate.

*That was no conventional, expected shock that she had received. It was
a genuine unforeseen shock, the most violent that she had ever had. In her
mind she had not pictured Gerald as a very old man. She knew that he
was old; she had said to herself that he must be very old, well over seventy.
But she had not pictured him. This face on the bed was painfully, pitiably
old. . . . The body, whose outlines were clear under the sheet, was very
small, thin, shrunk, pitiable as the face. And on the face was a general
expression of final fatigue, of tragic and acute exhaustion; such as made
Sophia pleased that the fatigue and exhaustion had been assuaged in rest,
while all the time she kept thinking to herself horribly: " Oh 1 how tired he
must have been."!

'Sophia then experienced a pure and primitive emotion, uncoloured by
any moral or religious quality. She was not sorry that Gerald had wasted
his life, nor that he was a shame to his years and to her. The manner of his
life was of no importance. What affected her was that he had once been
young, and that he had grown old, and was now dead. That was all.
Youth and vigour had come to that. Youth and vigour always came to that.
Everything came to that. He had ill-treated her; he had abandoned her;
1 Polybius: Oecumenical History, Book VIII, chap. 20.